FEI-YUEH   LING
is a guard-house. This mountain is also frequently called
CMa-tzii shan, and Grill speaks of it as the Wu-yai ling.
As we were slowly ascending the mountain, I saw a
ho-shang coming down. In his hand was a small stool
on which were fastened two little metal vases with joss-
sticks burning in them; at every two steps he put this
altar on the ground and made a full-length-prostration
before it, being careful to do so facing westward* He was
on his way to Lh'asa, and proposed to cover the whole
distance thither, making a prostration every two steps.
He had come from P?u-to shan (in the Chusan Archi-
pelago near Ning-po), and had been seven years traveling
thus far; but he was very cheerful, and said he hoped to
reach Lh'asa in two or three years more. He carried with
him letters from the abbots of different convents where
he had stopped to rest his wearied limbs, attesting the
truth of his story, and recommending him to the charity
of travelers. He was a good-natured, lively fellow,1 and
this hard work did not appear to have been at all inju-
rious to him, for he was fat and ruddy, but I felt sorry
for him all the same.
The descent on the eastern side of the mountain is more
precipitous and longer than that on the western, and
much more fatiguing, as the path is roughly paved with
granite boulders, and it is slow and fatiguing work, jump-
ing down from one to the other. The mountain sides
were thickly covered with scrub and a great variety of
ferns and flowering plants, and looked very lovely in
the bright sunshine. From the top of the pass I could
see Ni-t?ou about fifteen miles down the valley. Although
the Fei-yiieh pass is high and rugged, it is not quite as
bad as Chinese itineraries make it out to be. One of
1 See frontispiece.
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